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COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Amonec the documents laid before Congress, at its last session, 
by the War Department, were several highly interesting letters 
from individuals who have been engaged in the fur trade; and 
who have explored the greater part of that vast region of wilder- 
ness, which lies contiguous to our western frontiers. Upon the 
information furnished from these authentic sources, we design to 
offer some remarks, in relation to the country owned by our gov- 
ernment upon the waters of the Pacific. We are particularly 
indebted to the narrative of Major Joshua Pilcher, of whose per- 
sonal adventures in that country we shall speak hereafter. 

The Columbia River empties into the Pacific Ocean at N. lat. 
46 degrees, 15 min. The country which is usually distinguished 
as the “Oregon Territory,” extends from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific; it is bounded on the south, according to the treaty of 
1821 between the United States and Spain, by the 42d degree of 
nortn latitude; on the north, the limit was fixed by convention 


with Russia, at north latitude 54 deg. 40 min. It stretches along — 


the Pacific Ocean about 880 miles, with an average width of about 
500 miles; and comprises about 440,000 square miles. ‘The Co- 
lumbia River was discovered in 1792, by Capt. Gray, of Boston, 
in the ship Columbia, after which it is named. ‘The name Oregon 
is asserted by Mr. Gallatin to be fabulous. 

This beautiful territory may be divided into three distinct regions. 


Ist. The mountain region, drained by the upper waters of the 
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Multnomah, Lewis’ River, Clark’s River, and McGilvray’s River; 
all of which fall into the Columbia on its south side. 

2d. The plains, which lie between the foot of the mountains 
and the head of tide water. 


3d. The tide water region, which extends from the plains to the 
sea. 


Mr. Pilcher explored the first of these divisions, from north to 
south, and spent about a year in travelling in various directions, 
through six or seven degrees of latitude. On Lewis’ River he 
found extensive tracts of fertile lowland, suitable for any kind of 
culture. The valleys were well covered with grass; and he was 
surprised to find white clover in great abundance. He was in- 
formed that blue grass, timothy, and clover were common through- 
out the country, and among its indigenous productions. The 
northern branches of Lewis’ River issue from rugged mountains, 
eovered with almost impenetrable forests of pine and cedar. The 
upper parts of Clark’s River present the same general appear- 
ance; but there are situations, on this river, which would admit 
of considerable settlements. The soil will not compare in fer- 
tility with the rich lands ef Missouri and Illinois, yet is superior 
to that of many of the inhabited parts of the Atlantic States, 
where powerful communities have grown up. The Flathead lake, 
and its rich and beautiful valley, vie in appearance with the pic- 
turesque lakes and valleys of Switzerland. At the foot of the 
mountains there is a belt of fertile land, similar to that at the 
foot of the Alleghany and Blue Ridges. The whole of this coun- 
try is high and hilly, well watered, and covered. with excellent 
timber. 

The second division, consisting of the plains, is sandy, desti- 
tute of timber, quite unfit in general for cultivation, and famous 
only for the fine horses that are found among the Indians. 

The third region is heavily timbered, and embraces extensive 
tracts of fertile soil; and towards the sea is bound in by moun- 
tains, which line the coast, and through which all the waters of 
the valley of the Columbia issue, by one channel, into the ocean. 
Our information is not sufficient to enable us to specify minutely 
the resources of either of the regions spoken of, as it relates to 
minerals, water power for machinery, and adaptation of the soil 
to particular products. But judging from what we know, we sup- 


pose that altogether it is a highly favored country, and well adapt- 
ed for the residence of civilized men. 
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Of the climate we are told, that the mildness of the seasons is 
infinitely greater than in the corresponding latitudes and eleva- 
tions in the valley of the Mississippi, or in the Atlantic States. 
The winters are less cold, and the summers less hot. In the 
mountain region, even where the highest peaks are covered with 
perpetual snow, the valleys enjoy a climate comparatively mild. 
This observation is corroborated by Darby, who, in his view of 
the United States, says, ‘‘in respect to climate the Oregon Ter- 
ritory possesses a decided advantage over that of similar latitudes 
on the Atlantic coast, to the amount perhaps of five or six degrees 
of latitude.” 

‘‘As a proof of this,” says Mr. Pilcher, ‘‘may be mentioned 
the state of the grass, which is green and Juicy nearly all winter, 
affording excellent pasture for horses, on which those animals not 
only sustain themselves, but the lean and poor get in good order. 
The woods are. burnt in the latter part of the summer, when the 
first crop of grass is ripe and dry; and the equinoxial rains of 
September bring forward a decisive evidence of the mildness of 
the climate of these valleys, even those surrounded by mountains, 
in a new crop which continues during the winter. This is covered 
with snow. To this may be added the state of the rivers, many 
of which are free from ice during the whole year. The main Co- 
lumbia is of this character, as 1 learned from observation and 
information, when I ascended it at the commencement of winter, 
The middle region, or the plains, is still milder, and remarkable 
for a clear sky, a serene atmosphere, and a soft and brilliant sun- 
shine. The nights, when the moon is near full, and the hemis- 
phere studded over with stars, are indescribably beautiful. The 
third, or tide-water region, has a climate of its own. Ice or snow 
is seldom seen; the heats are never great; and winter is hardly a 
distinct season. Next to the sea, rains and mists are heavy and 
incessant from fall till spring; but the progress of these towards 
the interior, is in some measure arrested by the ranges of moun- 
tains, which skirt the coast, and extend about sixty miles from 
the sea. Within that, and for more than one hundred miles up- 
wards, to the head of tide water, the climate approximates to that 
of the plains; rains are less frequent, and the country is alto- 
gether healthy. It is here, with all the advantage of climate and 
navigation, opposite the mouth of the Multnomah, and with the 
rich low grounds of that river, the Columbia, and the Coweliske, 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company have founded their settlement 
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and Fort Vancouver, and where a great city and powerful nation 
will eventually grow up.” 

The most erroneous ideas have prevailed in regard to the acces- 
sibility of this country by means of the passes through the moun- 
tains. We refer again to the interesting narrative of Mr. Pilcher, 
whose intimate knowledge, gained by personal observation, enti- 
tles his evidence to the highest respect, and whose statements 
agree with other authentic information which we have received on 
the same subject. 

‘‘The man must know but little of the American people, who 
supposes they can be stopped by any thing in the shape of moun- 
tains, deserts, seas, or rivers; and he can know nothing at all of 
the mountains in question, to suppose that they are impassable. 
I have been familiar with these mountains for three years, and 
have crossed them often, and at various points, between the lati- 
tudes 42 and 54: that is to say, between the head waters of the 
Rio Colorado of the Gulf of California, and the Athabasca of 
the Polar Sea. I have therefore the means to know something 
about them, and a right to oppose my knowledge to the supposi- 
tions of strangers. I say, then, that nothing is more easy than to 
pass these mountains. Wagons and carriages may cross them, in 
a state of nature, without difficulty, and with little delay in the 
day’s journey. Some parts are very high; but the gradual rise of 
the country, in the vast slope from the Mississippi to the foot of 
the mountains, makes a considerable elevation without percepti- 
ble increase, and then the depressions or gaps let you through 
almost upon a level. This is particularly the case opposite the 
head of the Platte, where I crossed in 1827. I have crossed here 
often, and always without delay or difficulty. It is, in fact, one 
of the best passes, and presents the best over-land route, from the 
valley of the Mississippi to the mouth of the Columbia, and would 
follow the line of the Platte and Lewis’ River. Another route, 
following the line of the Missouri and the Columbia, by water, 
would be up the Missouri to the great falls, two thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles from St. Louis, and a clear navigation 
all the way; thence due north one hundred and fifty niles, through 
a low gap, to Clark’s River; thence down the river, making some 
portages, to near the principal falls, and thence over land sixty 
miles to the main Columbia. The Hudson's Bay Company use 


this route now, in trading up Clark’s River. Thence down the 


Columbia to the sea.” 
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As our future connexion with that country depends materially 
upon the facilities for reaching it by land, we shall add to the 
above the testimony of Messrs. Smith, Jackson, and Sublette, 
Indian traders, who, in a letter to the Secretary of War, use the 
following language: ‘‘In the month of April last, on the 10th day 
of the month, a caravan of ten wagons drawn by five mules each, 
and two dearborns drawn by one mule each, set out from St. Louis. 
We had eighty-one men in company, all mounted on mules; and 
these were exclusive of a party left in the mountains. Our route 
from St. Louis was nearly due west, to the western limits of the 
State; and thence along the Santa Fe trail about 40. miles; from 
which the course was some degrees north of west, across the 
waters of the Kanzas, and up the Great Platte River.to the Rocky 
Mountains, and to the head of Wind River where it issues from 
the mountains. This took us until the 16th of July, and was as 
far as we wished the wagons to go, as the furs to be brought in 
were to be collected at this place, which is, or was this year, the 
great rendezvous of the persons engaged in that business. Here 
the wagons could easily have crossed the mountains, it being what is 
“called the Southern Pass, had it been desirable for them to do so.” 

This was the first occasion on which wagons have been driven 
beyond our settlements to so great a distance; and the experiment 
is extremely interesting, as it demonstrates the very great facility 
with which an intercourse may be opened, through the whole 
breadth of our territories, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
The account continues: ‘‘On the 4th of August, the wagons being 
in the meantime loaded with the furs, which had been previously 
taken, we set out on the return to St. Louis. All the high points 
of mountains then in view, were white with snow; but the passes 
and valleys, and all the level country, were green with grass. 
Our route back was over the same ground nearly as in going out, 
and we arrived at St. Louis on the 10th of October, bringing back 
the ten wagons, the dearborns being left behind. * * * Our 
men were all healthy, during the whole time; we suffered nothing 
by the Indians, and had no accident but the death of one man. 
* * * Of the mules we lost but one, by fatigue, and two 
horses stolen by the Kanzas Indians; the grass being, on the whole 
route going and coming, sufficient for the horses and mules. The 
usual weight in the wagons was about one thousand eight hundred 





pounds. ‘The usual progress of the wagons from fifteen to twenty- / 
five miles per day. The country being almost all open, level, | 
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and prairie, the chief obstructions were ravines and creeks, the 
banks of which required cutting down, and for this purpose a few 
pioneers were generally kept ahead of the caravan.” 

The accounts which we have quoted, are rendered the more 
valuable as emanating from practical men, of respectable charac- 
ter, who have obtained the information which they communicate, 
in the prosecution of their own private business. ‘That business, 
too, is of a character which requires the most extensive and accu- 
rate knowledge of the country in those who prosecute it. ‘Their 
descriptions coincide with those of Col. Long, and with all the 
authentic accounts which we have of the region under considera- 


tion. 
The Oregon Territory began to be visited by the traders of the 


British Northwest Company as early as the year 1805, and one of 


their agents passed the winter on Clark’s Fork, about 250 miles 
above its junction with the main Columbia, at the time Captains 
Lewis and Clark were at the Pacific. Immediately after the re- 
turn of the expedition of Lewis and Clark, a company was or- 
ganized and fitted out by Mr. Astor of New York, under the 
superintendence of W. P. Hunt, Esq. of St. Louis, for the pure 


pose of prosecuting the fur trade on the Columbia. The chief 


establishment was at the mouth of the latter river, and was called 
Astoria; and notwithstanding the violent opposition of the North- 
west Company, Mr. Astor and those engaged with him had reason 
to hope for the most favorable results. The war with Great 
Britain, however, rendered the situation of those engaged in that 
distant region too precarious, and the success of the enterprise 
too doubtful, to justify its further prosecution; and they aban- 
doned the country, after disposing of their interest to the North- 
west Company. From that time until about the year 1821, the 
Northwest Company remained in quiet possession of the country, 
unopposed in a trade from which they must have derived great 
profit. It is true, that in the year 1818 the establishment at the 
mouth of the Columbia, which had been sold by the American 
Company to the Northwest, was formally delivered over to an 
agent of our government, conformably to the treaty of Ghent, 
which required the surrender, by each party, of all posts belong- 
ing to the other, which had been taken possession of during the 
war. This might have been considered, and strictly speaking 
was, a formal delivery of the whole country; but in point of fact 
it was a nominal transaction, as the British company remained in 
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possession, and continued, as they still continue, to prosecute 
their business. 

The Territory of Oregon excited the attention of Sir Alexan- 
der McKenzie, as long ago as the year 1793, and he then strongly 
urged upon the British government the propriety of taking pos- 
session of it. Subsequently a claim has been set up by Great 
Britain to that country, which, though not supported by a shadow 
of right or reason, has become the subject matter of negotiation ; 
and our government has, we think rather imprudently, consented 
to a temporary suspension of her rights. By the convention of 
1818 it was agreed, “That any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the northwest coast of America, westward of the 
Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbors, bays, and 
creeks, and the navigation of all rivers within the same, be free 
and open for the term of ten years from the date of the signature 
of the present convention, to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of 
the two powers,” &c. By this article it would be understood that 
both parties were to have the possessory use of the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains, which was drained by navigable rivers, 
and supplied with harbors, creeks, and bays; when the fact is, 
that the territory of the United States alone is comprehended 
within that description—the Columbia and its estuary forming the 
only harbor and navigable river to which the treaty is applicable. 
There was in this arrangement no reciprocal advantage:. the 
British acquired the joint use of the river, its harbor, and an im- 
mense and valuable trade, while we received no equivalent. But 
this is not all. The manner in which the British now occupy that 
country, does not, in our opimion, comport with the spirit of the 
treaty, which evidently contemplated only such temporary occu- 
pancy as might be necessary for the business of traders and 
hunters. The privilege of a temporary use excludes ‘the idea of 
forts and establishments of a permanent character; yet, if we are 
not misinformed, the British have not only built forts, but are new 
endeavoring to establish a colony, and to plant a civilized popu- 
lation, on the shores of the Pacific. Fort Vancouver, their prin- 
cipal post, is on the north side of the Columbia, ‘nearly opposite 
the mouth of the Multnomah, in the region of tide water, and 
near the head of ship navigation. [t is one hundred miles from 
the ocean; and is a fine position, either ina military or a com- 
mercial point of view, and formed te command the whole region 


watered by the Columbia and its tributaries. The surrounding 
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country is admirably adapted, both in respect to soil and climate, 
to the support of a large population ; its position affords an exten- 
sive field for commercial enterprise; and its great resources in 
timber, afford unrivalied facilities for ship building. This business 
has been commenced. One vessel has been built, rigged, and sent 
to sea; and arrangements were supposed to be making for build- 
ing a ship of considerable burthen. Fort Vancouver is strongly 
fortified with cannon; and having been selected as the master 
position, no pains or expense have been spared in strengthening 
and improving it. It is situated in a handsome prairie, about two 
hundred yards from the river, and is about three hundred feet 
square. ‘The guns are chiefly twelve pounders. They have me- 
chanics of various kinds, to wit: blacksmiths, gunsmiths, carpen- 
ters, coopers, a tinner, and a baker; there is a good saw-mill on the 
bank of the river five miles above, and a grist-mill, which is now 
worked by hand, but is intended to be worked by water. Their 
agriculture seems to have been successful, and quite extensive, for 
so new a country. Their crop of wheat in 1828, amounted to 
seven hundred bushels; the grain was full and plump, and made 
good flour. They had besides, corn, peas, oats, barley, and po- 
tatoes; had planted an orchard and a number of grape vines, and 
made a fine garden. Their stock of domestic animals is numer- 
ous: the horned cattle amounted, in 1829, to three hundred, with 
horses, hogs, sheep, goats, and domestic fowls in proportion. We 
infer, from this statement, that one of two positions must be true: 
either the country is so prolific as to enable the residents to raise 
stock and agricultural products with but little labor, or the British 
government is cherishing with care the nucleus of a future colony; 
for we cannot believe, that mere hunters and traders would devote 
their attention to agricultural labors at a spot, from which they 
may be removed at a moment’s warning, without some encourage- 
ment, or prospect of advantage, more than mere present comfort. 
Yet such, in point of right, is their tenure; and our government 
may at any time, upon giving notice to the British cabinet, assume 
the jurisdiction of this territory. At Fort Vancouver the goods 
for the Indian trade are imported by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
direct from England, and thus enter the territories of the United 
States without paying any duty; while the same description of 
goods employed in traffic with the Indians by. our own citizens, 
pay a high duty in the Atlantic ports, and are then transported 
by an expensive inland navigation to St. Louis, from which place 
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they are carried, in the manner that we have seen, to the region of 
the Rocky Mountains, and the head waters of the Columbia. 
That our government will continue to concede these advantages to 
the subjects of a foreign government, at a period when there is 
such a vast amount of active industry and capital in our country, 
a portion of which might be profitably expended in that direction, 
we cannot believe. From the same point, the furs taken on the 
other side of the mountains are shipped to foreign markets. ‘The 
annual quantity of furs thus exported, cannot be exactly ascer- 
tained; but Mr. Smith, a respectable trader of St. Louis, who 
visited Fort Vancouver in 1828, was informed indirectly that they 
amounted to about thirty thousand beaver skins, besides other 
skins and small furs. ‘That number of beaver skins alone, at the 
New-York prices, would amount to two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. To obtain these skins, both trapping and trading 
are resorted to. Parties, provided with traps, spread over the 
country south of the Oregon, to the neighborhood of the Mexican 
territory; and in 1824 and 5 they crossed the Rocky Mountains, 
and hunted on the waters of the Missouri River. They do not 
hunt north of the forty-ninth degree of latitude, but confine that 
business to the territory of the United States; so that by the 
occupation of our territory, they are furnished with the means of 
creating a monopoly in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and our own citizens are almost driven from a lucrative branch of 
trade. The principal establishment of that company, for the 
mountain region, is Fort Colville, situated on the Columbia, about 
thirty miles below its junction with Clark’s River, and about six 
hundred miles from the sea, in latitude 48 degrees 38 minutes. A 
proprietor of the company, two clerks, and about twenty-five men 
are stationary here. The post consists of log houses for the ac- 
commodaticn of the people, store houses for the merchandise and 
furs, and a stockade, with some swivels, for defence. Sixty or 
seventy acres of ground were under cultivation here in 1829, when 
this post was visited by Mr. Pilcher; the crops were fine and 
abundant, consisting of wheat, Indian corn, barley, oats, peas, 
and Irish potatoes. Ali these, with a great variety of garden 
vegetables, grow well, and were found to be equal in quality to 
those of the United States. The situation of Fort Colville is 
beautiful, being at the foot of the last range of mountains, and 
at the principal falls on the upper part of the Columbia. The 


climate is said to be healthy and agreeable. 
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At a distance of 250 or 300 miles above Fort Colville, on 
Clark’s River, is Flathead Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, in a 
low, deep valley. The lake is about thirty-five miles in length, 
by five or six in breadth. It is surrounded by lofty mountains, 
whose summits are covered with perpetual snow. Its valley is 
extensive, rich, finely timbered, and would support a considera- 
ble population. 

The configuration of this country, and its boundaries, are 
strongly marked. Its interior is connected together by the tribu- 
taries of the Columbia, which, after receiving the waters of a 
number of branches, rolls its whole accumulated force in one 
mighty torrent to the ocean. This single stream, like the Missis- 
sippi, drains the whole of a vast country. The territorial bounda- 
ries, also, are distinct and bold; frozen regions on the north, the 
ocean and its mountainous coast on the west, the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the east, sandy and desert plains to the south. Such is 
the country which is probably destined to become, at no very dis- 
tant day, an integral portion of our greatrepublic. Several years 
ago, President Monroe proclaimed the sentiment, that no portion 
of this continent was open to European colonization; and the 
manner in which that declaration was received justifies the belief, 
that any attempt to plant a colony from Europe, on the shores of 
the Pacific, would be resisted with spirit and success. Westward 
is the march of our power.. Our population is spreading gradu- 
ally towards the Rocky Mountains, with a force like that of an 
inundation, which can neither be directed nor repressed. Over 
those barriers it must go. It will carry with it our liberty, our 
laws, our language, our civilization, our religion. - The college, 
the court-house, and the church, will adorn the shores of the Pa- 
cific. The toll of the bell will be heard over the silent lake, 
where the hunter now lurks for his prey. Then will a cultivated, 
a free, and a christian people, extend the salutary influence of 
their institutions over a whole continent, and no barrier less pow- 
erful than oceans restrain the expansion of a population, whose 
liberty is chastened by virtue, and whose industry is directed by 
intelligence. 
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THE DENTIST. 


I am not aware whether the following story has been told be- 
fore; nor is it any matter—if it has, my relation of it will have 
the effect of corroborating evidence, and if it has not, it will pos- 
sess the merit of novelty. The circumstance which led to a de- 
velopment of the whole affair, occurred in the shop of a respecta- 
ble milliner in the village of R The worthy proprietor of 
this rural emporium of fashions, a maiden lady of fifty, stood 
behind the counter, as gay as a May morning, and as neat as if 
she had just stepped out of one of her own bandboxes. On the 
opposite side was a grave, middle-aged gentleman, who might 
have been buying a bonnet for his wife, or paying for finery for 
his daughters. His countenance was shrewd, though benevolent, 
and his appearance that of a professional man who was thriving 
in his business. He was about to leave the shop, when a young 
girl who stepped in attracted his attention, and without seeming 
to notice her, he lingered, leaning upon the counter, and apparently 
absorbed in reading a newspaper. She was delivering some beau- 
tiful specimens of needle-work. While the milliner examined 
the patterns, the gentleman stood in a situation to have a full 
view of the face of the fair stranger, and was struck with its ex- 
traordinary beauty. Not only were the features and expression 
pleasing, and the complexion fine, but the rich glow of the cheek, 
the softness and intelligence of the clear blue eye, and the youth- 
ful brilliahey of the whole countenance, pointed out this young 
female as the possessor of more than ordinary attractions. But 
he was most surprised at the evidence of extreme poverty exhibit- 
ed in the transaction before him. She was disposing of work, for 
a mere pittance, which must have cost her immense labor, and 
which shewed accomplishments, such as the ‘laboring poor’’ do 
not ordinarily possess. Her own dress, though perfectly neat, 
and managed with care, was worn and faded, and.entirely desti- 
tute of ornament. Every indication, except such as her face and 
form afforded, announced her to belong to the humblest rank of 
life, and to be then enduring the extreme of poverty. But what 
most particularly attracted his attention were her fine teeth, the 
most beautiful he had ever seen; her coral lips, and a smile so 
engaging as even to give dignity and sweetness to the petty trans- 
action, in which she seemed to be so unsuitably employed. 
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The stranger, who evidently had some purpose in view in thus 
watching the motions of the young girl, seemed to be much em- 
barrassed, and as she lightly tripped away, after disposing of her 
wares, it was with an air of respect, and some hesitation, that he 
followed her to the door and gently laid his finger on her shoulder. 
She turned hastily, and slightly curtesied; a blush suffused her 
cheek, but her calm eye met that of the stranger, with a glance 
that announced the self-possession of one accustomed to the world. 
He paused, as if uncertain whether to proceed; but he was a man 
not easily to be baulked, and assuming a familiar tone, which his 
ewn age, and the youth, as well as the extreme indigence, of the 
person before him, seemed to justify, said, 

*«« My pretty girl, have you nothing more to seli?”’ 

‘‘Nothing more, sir.” 

**You do not know how rich you are,” continued the stranger, 
‘Jet me make your fortune by purchasing some of your teeth.” 

The young female recollected that her dress was of the coarsest 
kind; yet she felt offended at the familiarity of the stranger’s 
manner, as well as at a proposition which seemed to be intended 
as an unfeeling jest, and was about to pass on, when the stranger 
added,— 

‘¢] am quite in earnest, and would most gladly be the purchaser.” 

“Indeed!” replied the girl, ‘I cannot imagine, sir, why you 
should wish to purchase my teeth.” 

“If lam willing to give you your own price,” said the stranger, 
very good humoredly, ‘it is not important for you to know my 
reasons.” ? 

The girl looked in the man’s face, astonished at the oddness of 
his proposal. He was a person of respectable appearance, whose 
prepossessing countenance seemed to assure her, that he would 
not sport with the feelings of the unfortunate. 

‘*T am in very serious earnest,” he repeated, ‘‘for two of your 
lower fore-teeth, I will give you a price far beyond their actual 
value.” 

‘That you are not jesting 1 am bound to believe,” replied the 
girl, ‘since you say so; | am only surprised at the novelty of the 
offer.” 

‘‘Perhaps you think it would be more natural to dispose of the 
whole set together, with yourself in the bargain,”-said the stranger, 
jokingly. 

To his surprise, the young female made no reply; her unaltered 
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features and calm eye, seemed to say that she did not consider 
herself the fit subject of a jest, and had no reply to make to such 
itl-timed pleasantry. 

The stranger saw his mistake, and regretted his unintentional 
rudeness. He had touched the feelings of a sensitive heart. 
‘¢Pardon me,” said he, “I meant no offence. To convince you 
of my sincerity, I will tell why I wish to make this purchase. [| 
ain a dentist, and reside in a neighboring town. A patient of 
mine, a lady who is wealthy and handsome, but not quite so young 
as you are, has had the misfortune to lose two of her fore-teeth. 
She is inconsolable, and will not agree to have them replaced, 
except from the mouth of a young, healthy, handsome girl. Such 
are my instructions. None but the most beautiful teeth will be 
accepted. Yours are just the thing, and I am authorized to offer 
you five hundred dollars for two such as I shall select.” The 
young female’s surprise had kept her silent when she first heard 
this singular proposal; she smiled when it was seridusly persisted 
in; but at last, when the possiiiiity that she might accept it oc- 
curred to her, a cold chill ran through her frame, and pointing out 
her door to the dentist, she requested him to call upon her in half 
an hour, and hastily retired. 

As the reader feels, no doubt, a laudable curiosity to be intro- 


duced to all the persons concerned in the interesting catastrophe . 


which is to follow, I shall now. present them separately to his no- 
tice. ‘I'he first in point of importance, is a certain Mrs. Flowerby, 
who, when [ can first recollect her, was a middle-aged widow lady, 
but who would have been very much offended to have had that de- 
scription applied to her, even twenty years afterwards. She had 
been—some time or other, but I know not when—thought very 
handsome; and she thought herself quite as beautiful as ever. 
She had a fine walk, a stately air, and dressed in the extreme of 
every fashion. We used to call her Madame Flowerby, and the 
boys sometimes nicknamed her ‘my lad y””—epithets which incensed 
her greatly, inasmuch as she supposed that they had some allusion 
to her age, when in fact they were given in reference to her pride. 
Had she known this, it would have satisfied her; because, although 
people are ashamed of being old, few think it a disgrace to be 
proud or childish. The fact is, that Mrs. Flowerby was really a 
very genteel, and a very respectable woman, to look at—but not 
for any other purpose; for she was not overstocked with either 
good sense or good nature, nor do I know of a single valuable 
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quality that she had, except to dress remarkably well, and to give 
famous parties. I shall never forget how she used to toss her head 
when she came in contact with vulgar people, by which she meant 
every body that did not visit at her house; nor how sweetly she 
smiled upon those who approached her with proper respect, and 
under a due sense of her superior perfections. One of the best 
things she had was a fine set of teeth, and of all her possessions 
there was nothing upon which she placed so proper an estimate; 
every body admired her teeth, and she not only admired them her- 
self, but, with a laudable public spirit, displayed them to the world 
upon all occasions. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
when two of those teeth, occupying a conspicuous post in the 
front, just between Mrs, Flowerby’s ruby lips, and in the very cen- _ 
tre of her smile, were accidentally destroyed, she was inconsola- 
ble. After mourning over her misfortune for several days, she 
bethought herself of an expert dentist in the neighborhood, who 
had recently acquired celebrity by his success in his vocation. 
The dentist displayed before her a number of the best shaped and 
whitest substitutes in his possession. 

‘‘There, Madame, is a beautiful one; it is ivory, but I cannot 
vouch that it will retain its color.” 

‘‘That will never do, then; the color must be exact. I would 
not be detected in this matter for the world.” 

‘¢It would certainly be very unpleasant.” 

“Oh, shocking! 1 had rather have any thing else said of me, 
than that I shewed false teeth. My poor dear teeth! they were so 
beautiful!” 

‘‘There are some handsome ones, Ma’am, and their brilliancy 
will stand the touch of time. Nothing can be more natural.” 

«Oh these are beauties! what are they made of?” 

‘Of the tooth of a hippopotamus.” 

«‘Of a hippo—what did you say, sir!” 

“The hippopotamus, Ma’am; a great sea monster.” 

“«Oh, horrible! do you suppose, sir, that I would have in my 
mouth the fang of a terrible sea monster, that had crushed shoals 
of raw, live fish in his voracious jaw!” 

‘‘Here, Ma’am,” continued the dentist, very coolly handing 
over another pair, ‘‘are two of the handsomest I have ever seen. 
Your own were scarcely more beautiful.” 

‘These are darlings indeed! so delicate! of such exquisite 
whiteness! What are these made of?” 
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“They are real; 1 took them from the mouth of a negro boy.” 

‘‘Oh, you inhuman creature! to think of putting the teeth of a 
negro into the mouth of a lady—that is worse than the hippo— 
the dreadful sea monster you spoke of.” 

‘*Then, Ma’am, I know not how to please you.” 

‘Sir, I must be pleased! I ask no fayors. lam able to pay for 
what I set my heart upon.” 

So they went on; until the conference ended in the lady’s issu- 
ing the instructions, which we have already heard announced from 
the lips of the dentist. 

Our next portrait shall be that of the heroine. But a few 
months had passed away, since the brightest star in our constella- 
tion of village beauty was Louisa Hutchinson. Her form was fine, 
and no one ever beheld her face without being struck with its 
beauty. The grace and loveliness of her appearance were ex- 
quisite. The blended dignity and sweetness of her manner were 
unrivalled. Her mind was vigorous and sprightly, her wit playful, 
and her conversation highly attractive. Above all there was a 
joyousness, an air of chaste hilarity, that was particularly en- 
gaging, and won the involuntary homage of all who approached 
her. She was joy personified. To behold her smile, and not to 
feel its power, was impossible. Her eye, her cheek, her lip, all 
smiled in unison, as if the stream of intellectual gladness over- 
flowed its fountain, and beamed from every feature, Do I dream 
when I paint her thus? Far from it. Such was Louisa when I 
knew her first; when her voice was music, and her touch enchant- 
ment; when she was the luminary about whom all lesser lights 
revolved; when she warmed and animated all. She was the Belle. 
To admire her was the criterion of taste; to follow, to love, to 
pay her homage, was the common fate of the village youth; and 
no one was properly graduated in the school of fashion, who had 
not duly enrolled himself among the number who were vanquished 
by her fascinations. If such was the beautiful reality, as pictured 
to the eye of an unimpassioned observer, who shall describe the 
lovely vision that was imprinted on the heart of a devoted and fa- 
vored lover? No tongue can speak, nor does it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive—unless he be an accepted lover—how 
the soul clings, and doats, and revels in such a passion, for so 
bright an object! Not every heart has the capacity to enjoy such 
a fulness of bliss. There was one who did feel, and was worthy 
to enjoy it, and of him we shall speak hereafter. 
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Louisa had lost her mother, and her father was old. He had 
been in good circumstances; but age and misfortune had combined 
to reduce him to the most hopeless poverty. His exact situation 
was for a long while concealed from the public. Few were ac- 
quainted with the true situation of his affairs). He had retired 
from business, had no visible income, and was too infirm to make 
any personal exertions to support his family. Yet there was a 
decent appearance of comfort about his little mansion, which pre- 
cluded the idea of absalute want. Louisa was always plainly, 
but neatly attired; and so much did the simple style of her dress 
add to her native graces, that many who knew the delicacy of her 
taste, supposed that she had adopted this mode of dress from 
choice, and even from a refinement of coquetry. Her little par- 
lour was the scene of cheerfulness. By and by things began to 
change; one article of furniture after another disappeared; Louisa 
joined the parties of her companions less frequently; and those 
who called, were often refused admittance, under the pleas that 
Miss Hutchinson was engaged, or indisposed. At last, her only 
servant was dismissed, and the truth was no longer dissembled, 
that Louisa was not only the nurse of her aged parent, but labored 
night and day to procure for him the common necessaries of life. 
She was not ashamed of these employments, nor did any think 
them disgraceful; on the contrary, the number of her friends and 
admirers increased with this new display of the loveliness of her 
character. She continued to be the queen of hearts, the ornament 
and pride of the village. Happily there is, as yet, in our country, 
but little of the miserable pride of aristocracy; and an accom- 
plished woman is not spurned from society, because necessity 
obliges her to become an active agent in the business of life, and 
the pride and stay of those who depend on her exertions. Many 
of Louisa’s friends kindly offered their assistance; and her young 
companions would often aid her in the needle-work by which she 
gained a livelihood. Itis even asserted, by those who pretend to 
know all about such matters, that her opportunities for entering 
into the. blessed state of matrimony increased with her misfor- 
tunes, arg that there was no day in her life, in which the proudest 
youth in tif town would not have been happy to lead her to the 
altar... But her heart was pledged, and she was of too noble a 
nature Merrchase affluence by the sacrifice of its best affections. 


The supplies of friendship were scanty, and soon exhausted. 
Charity, in its best form, affords but a miserable relief. Its foun- 
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tains are meagre and unsteady. Under its kindest aspect it brings 
a distressing sense of dependance. Louisa’s father was a weak 
and a proud man, in whose mind the decrepitude of age had de- 
stroyed all the firmness of manhood, while its foibles remained 
unchanged. She refused, therefore, the assistance of some ‘from 
delicacy, and of others from the fear of offending her father; 
some of her friends married, and left the village; others became 
reduced like herself, until at last her solitary hours were spent 
alone, and her table supported solely by the labor of her own 
hands. She had one friend, who forsook her not: she had a cons 
science void of offence, a meek and firm reliance in the Redeemer, 
and an unshaken faith, that He who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, would not forsake the orphan girl who watched over the bed 
of a dying parent. 

Louisa had an accepted lover, who was worthy of her affection; 
but he knew little of the real state of her affairs. He was aware 
that her father was poor, but not that he was in want. He well 
knew that she had nothing to bestow but herself. He had been 
absent from the village for several years, in the service of a mer- 
chant, at a distant city, and only saw Louisa in the short visits 
that he was occasionally allowed to make. He, too, was indigent, 
and their marriage depended on the contingency of his becoming 
established in business. This was another motive inducing Louisa 
to withdraw from public notice, to conceal her extreme penury, 
and to reject, rather than solicit, assistance. She was unwilling 
that her lover should know that she was laboring for a subsistence; 
not because she feared that it would degrade her in his eyes, for 
she knew that he had too much good sense to indulge such feelings ; 
but she could not consent to wound his sensibility, or to place him 
and herself in so awkward a situation as a knowledge of these 
facts would have imposed. 

Mr. Hutchinson became seriously ill. So long as he had labor- 
ed only under the ordinary weakness of old age, she could sit by 
him and work; but now he was confined to bed, and her whole 
time was consumed in the necessary care of the invalid. A phy- 
sician was called in; wine and other expensive articles had to be 
purchased; poor Louisa found herself surrounded by wants and 
difficulties too great for all her exertions; .and her courage be- 
gan to sink, when her parent asked for refreshments which she 
could not give him, and, in the petulance of dotage, reproached 


her for negligence of his wants. Still, although a tear sometimes 
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stole down her cheek, her step was firm, and her face serene; she 
uttered no complaint, but bent her knee in prayer, bowed her 
heart in submission, and felt that peace which the world cannot 
give nor take away. 

Such was her situation, when she had gone to the milliner, as 
she feared, for the last time; for she knew not how to get mate- 
rials, or to find time, for a new effort. When she returned home, 
she retired to her own room, and sunk down in an agony of grief. 
The gradual but heavy pressure of poverty, the long days of labor 
and the long nights of watching, the solicitude of filial affection, 
the pang of “hope deferred,” and all her other afflictions, she 
had borne with a woman’s fortitude, for they were woman’s pecu- 
liar trials, and thousands of her sex have borne them without a 
murmur. But when relief, and even affluence, appeared within 
her grasp, on the one hand, and the sacrifice by which that relief 
was to be purchased, presented itself on the other, all her sensi- 
bilities were at once awakened. Her beauty had been that pos- 
session which the world had most admired; it had procured her 
homage and adulation, and given her the sway of all the hearts 
around her. Had she not prized it herself, she would have been 
more, or less, than human. She thought of him who had garnered 
up his hopes in her affection; she knew not what portion of the 
devoted and faithful love of Edward Linton she owed to her per- 
sonal charms, nor how that affection might change, could he be- 
hold her disfigured, and shorn of her beauty. She thought of her 
suffering parent, and, with that courage which had heretofore 
marked all her conduci, determined on the sacrifice. 

At the expiration of the half hour, the dentist repaired to the 
miserable abode of the unhappy girl. It was small; but had once 
been a comfortable residence; it was now dilapidated and dis- 
furnished. Louisa received him with calm politeness, and directed 
him to proceed at once to the operation. He paused, and then 
slowly counted down the stipulated sum. Finding that no objec- 
tion was made, he proceeded to extract two of her finest teeth, 
and then withdrew. Louisa’s first emotion was thankfulness for 
the seasonable relief, and joy and pride that she could now soothe 
the dying pillow of a parent. For the present, her cares admit- 
ted no other thought. Her father was rapidly declining. As he 
summoned his strength for the last struggle, he seemed to be fa- 
vored with that strong gleam of intellectual light, which some- 
times glows over the departing soul, as the beams of the setting 
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sun burst forth before the evening closes. He felt and acknow- 
ledged the sacrifices and care of his daughter, thanked and bless- 
ed her for all her kindness, and breathed his last in peace of mind. 

We have explained how Louisa became gradually estranged 
from her friends, and left to struggle alone against her afflictions. 
The news of her father’s death drew her former acquaintances to 
the house of sorrow, and they were shocked at the full discovery 
of her situation and sufferings. Every office of kindness was 
cheerfully performed; Louisa was taken to the house of a friend, 
where, sustained no longer by those feelings which had heretofore 
supported her, she sunk under a violent attack of fever. In her 
dreams of delirium she thought only of Edward Linton, her im- 
passioned admirer, whose love had been her pride, and whose 
constancy had formed one of her greatest consolations. Her dis- 
eased imagination pictured him ripened into maturer manhood, 
risen from indigence to prosperity, and grown callous to the love 
of his youth. As she slowly regained her health, and vigor of 
mind, this fearful dream still preyed upon her spirits; and when 
she contemplated her faded features, and the sad ravages made in 
her beauty, by the sacrifice she had so nobly made to filial duty, 
her pride induced her to determine to release him from his engage- 
ments. She wrote him a feeling and delicate letter, in which, after 
alluding to the recent loss of her parent, she assured him that her 
own circumstances were so changed as to render their union im- 
possible, conjuring him neither to answer her letter, nor to seek 
an interview which could oaly be painful to both. Thus was a 
noble minded girl, whose whole life had been a continual sacrifice 
of feeling to duty, misled, by the pride of beauty, into an act 
which she believed to be disinterested, but which in truth was 
unjust. 

Edward was a man of strong mind, and generous feelings. His 
first impuise was to hasten to Louisa, for his heart was wrung, and 
his long cherished hopes blasted, by her letter. But he, too, was 
proud, and acted on the same principle which had governed her. 
He was poor, and she was, as he supposed, still the pride of the 
village. He had nothing to offer but himself, while her charms 
might enable her to match herself with the wealthiest, or the most 
honorable. Had he been rich, he would have eagerly sought an 
explanation, but poor as he was, he only wept over Louisa’s letter, 
and determined to submit. In another week he was on his way to 
Europe, as supercargo of a fine ship. His voyage was quick and 
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prosperous. The war between Great Britain and the United 
States, which broke out after he sailed, enabled him to sell his 
cargo at an advance far beyond the most sanguine hopes of his 
owners. His homeward voyage was short, and already the shores 
of his native land were in sight, when he was captured by a British 
eruizer. A prize master was placed on board, and the ship ordered 
to Halifax. Three days after, by a bold and well-concerted plan, 
he rose with his own men upon the prize crew, obtained the mas- 
tery over them, and carried the ship safely into New York. His 
good conduct was munificently rewarded by the owners, and he 
found himself in easy circumstances. 

Two years afterwards, as Dr. Nippers, the dentist, sat one 
pleasant evening at his door, patting the curly head of a little 
urchin who climbed on his knee, a handsome carriage drove up, 
and a lady, richly, but not gaudily dressed, alighted. She was 
shown in due form into the doctor’s study, the operating chair was 
wheeled out into the middle of the floor, and the worthy dentist 
stood ready to obey the commands of his fair visiter, whose sur- 
passing beauty and graceful carriage struck him with the same 
awe which would have been produced by the advent of a super- 
natural being. 

«Have I the pleasure of seeing Dr. Nippers?”’ inquired the lady. 

“That is my name, Ma’am, at your service,” replied the den- 
tist, bowing obsequiously, but so awkwardly as to upset a half a 
dozen phials. 

‘¢] have heard much of your great skill asa dentist.” 

‘‘My fame, Ma’am,” rejoined the dentist, modestly, ‘is perhaps 
greater than my merits; though I flatter myself that I have been 
of some service to the afflicted, in my line.” 

**Do you recollect having purchased a pair of teeth, from a poor 
girl, a few years ago, for a large sum of money?” 

“Qh, very well, very well—that affair has been on my con- 
science ever since. The poor girl was suffering under some strange 
affliction, and I have a thousand times reflected on myself, for not 
giving her the money, and putting a couple of shark’s fangs in old 
Madame Flowerby’s mouth. Poor thing! I fear the loss of her 
teeth unsettled her intellects.” 

‘«Why do you think so?” 

‘She shortly after left the village very suddeniy, and I then 
learned to my sorrow, that instead of practising upon an humble 
girl, to whom the money would have been a sufficient compensa- 
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tion, I had by mistake robbed an accomplished young lady of one 
of her chief ornaments. Some time after, I heard that she was 
teaching a school in ————; there I followed her, determined to 
make all the reparation in my power. But the very day before I 
arrived there, a young gentleman came and carried her o a 

‘«¢ And married her in spite of her teeth ?”’ inquired the lady, archly. 

‘‘T suppose so,” replied the good dentist, too unsuspicious in 
his nature to recognise the victim of his pullikens in the lady be- 
fore him. 

‘‘] am that lady,” rejoined his visiter, ‘‘and I have come to 
restore your money, and to beg you to replace my teeth.” 

‘‘ Most cheerfully! here they are, the identical teeth. Madame 
Flowerby changed her mind about them ten times in one week— 
in the next she died. I kept them as models, and beautiful ones 
they are.” 

The lady then rose, and after informing him where she lodged, 
desired him to call the next day, and inquire for Mrs. Linton. 





Oh vapoury cloud! which rolling far 
Along the azure sky, 

Hast darken’d, in thy course, the star 
Which caught my tearful eye— 

Thou ’mindst me of the scenery fair, 
That cheer’d my early day, 

When nought but joy was beaming there, 
Till fortune quench’d its ray. 


Oh, dew of Heaven! which sparkles bright 
Upon the briary rose, 

Re-opening, with thy watery light, 
The leaves that ’gan to close— 

Thou ’mindst me of soft Pity’s tear, 
That cheer’d my aching heart, 

And when despondency was near, 

Bade all its gloom depart. 
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MR. DRAKE’S ADDRESS. 


We have before us an Address delivered by Benjamin Drake, 
Esq., of Cincinnati, before the Erodelphian Society of Miami 
University. It is an elegant and very interesting production, and 
does great honor to the author’s taste, while it vindicates the judg- 
ment displayed by the society in the choice of their orator. Mr. 
Drake is well known as one of our most assiduous writers. His 
labors in the cause of literature have been considerable; but have 
been as unassuming as they are valuable. 

We are pleased with the practice which has lately been adopted 
at our institutions of learning, of inviting gentlemen of ripe at- 
tainments, and acknowledged abilities, to deliver such addresses. 
To the individual invited, it is a mark of distinction, conveyed in 
an unostentatious manner, and one that will be highly prized, so 
long as it continues te be judiciously conferred. The beneficial 
effects of such an arrangement, upon the public mind, are very 
obvious. ‘The most intellectual and polished men, are thus brought 
forward as the advocates of literature and education. Their opin- 
ions on topics connected with the best interests of the rising gene- 
ration, are elicited; and the prominent advantages or defects of 
our systems of education are held up to public view, by men who 
are not personally engaged in the business of instruction, and 
whose opinions are the valuable result of extensive reading, ob- 
servation, and thought. Such exhibitions will be the means of 
attracting multitudes to college commencements, who would other- 
wise have remained at home; for those who would feel no curiosity 
to witness the exercises of students, would be eager to hear an 
oration from a distinguished scholar. We think well of any plan 
which renders such occasions interesting, which brings up the sub- 
ject of education before the public eye in a popular form, or which 
connects it in the mind with any pleasing association. An inter- 
change of civilities is also produced between citizens of different 
States, which we consider to be as important as we all feel it to 


be agreeable. 

The following paragraphs are all that we have room to select 
from this very interesting composition: 

‘*The subject of education presents another distinguished fea- 
ture in the signs of the times. The present systematic efforts for 
the cultivation of the mind, are far greater than those of any 
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former period. This cause is no longer left to the caprices of ig- 
norant parents, or the benevolent labors of a few individuals; it is 
now fostered in many countries, by the power and the purse of 
government. The establishment of Sunday schools is, of itself, 
sufficient to confer distinction on the age in which we live. A pub- 
lic charity, which sets apart one day in seven, for the moral, reli- 
gious, and literary instruction of the rising generation, cannot fail 
to exert the happiest influence upon the condition and prospects 
of mankind. Intimately associated with this, is another modern 
institution, equally entitled to commendation. I refer to the so- 
ciety for placing the Bible, ‘without note or comment,’ within 
the reach of every family. Let the schoolmaster and missionary 
traverse the most benighted land, and brighter hopes and fairer 
prospects will speedily dawn on its inhabitants. ‘These pioneers 
free the human mind from its mental and moral bondage; teach 
men their rights, and the means of sustaining them—their duties, 
and the mode of discharging them. Their march is bloodless— 
their conquests are the triumphs of liberty, intelligence, and re- 
ligion. Under their guidance, a political movement, commencing 
with the glorious revolution of American independence, is now 
going on, to be ‘marked, no doubt, by great vicissitudes, to prosper 
and be retarded, to be alternately the object of anxiety and ad- 
miration, fear and hope; to be hailed with rapture, to be misre- 
presented, to be villified; but destined to go on, and unfold a mighty 
train of the most momentous, and, as we firmly trust, the most 
auspicious consequences.’ ” 
* cd * * a i * 

“It is not my object, on the present occasion, gentlemen, to in- 
stitute an inquiry concerning the prevailing errors or excellencies 
of our higher institutions of learning. Of the great value of a 
well-regulated collegiate education, there can be, it is thought, no 
diversity of opinion. It has been a matter of some regret, how- 
ever, that an undue proportion of the young men educated within 
our colleges, either fall by the way side, or are ultimately sur- 
passed, in the race of literary and professional distinction, by 
those who have never trodden the academic groves. This, no 
doubt, is oftentimes the result of a defective system of study, such 
as Milton quaintly describes as the scholastic grossness of barba- 
rous ages, that ‘instead of beginning with arts most easy, they 
present their unmatriculated novices, at first coming, with the 
most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics: so that 
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they, having but newly left those grammatical flats and shallows, 
where they stuck unseasonably to learn a few words with lamenta- 
ble construction, and, on a sudden, transplanted under another 
climate, to be tossed and tormented by their unbalanced wits, in 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, do for the most part 
grow into hatred and contempt of learning, mocked and deluded 
all this while, with ragged notions and babblements, while they 
expected worthy and delightful knowledge.’ In numerous cases, 
however, it appears to be the result of mistaken views on the part 
of the graduates, many of whom, greatly enamored of their di- 
plomas, ever afterwards place their reliance upon them. Having 
long toiled over their books, having won the approbation of their 
teachers, and finally received the full honors of the institution, 
the idea of their being upon the same intellectual level with those 
who have neither partaken their labors nor shared their rewards, 
is forever banished from their minds: they refer complacently to 
their parchments, and on them they are content to repose. The 
result is obvious: a race of educated idlers—of superficial law- 
yers—of ignorant physicians—of flippant divines, ie thrown upon 
the community, to swell the popular prejudices against our higher 
seminaries of learning. 

‘* Not so, in many instances, with those young men, whose for- 
tunes have debarred them the advantage of a liberal education— 
who have had no instructor but the village schoolmaster—no alna 
mater but the log school-house. Conscious of their defective edu- 
cation, they labor to supply its deficiencies; schooled in adver- 
sity, they become habituated to systematic industry; having no 
collegiate honors on which to rely, and aware that unwearied dili- 
gence can alone place them on a level with their classic brethren, 
they become disciplined in a habit of intellectual exertion, that 
ultimately carries them beyond their more opulent competitors.” 

~ * . ‘ * * * 

‘¢Would that I could impress it upon the young aspirant for 
business, that he who is fortified by industry, by sound morals, 
by an infiexible determination to succeed, no matter in what occu- 
pation or profession he may be engaged, will seldom if ever taste 
the bitter cup of disappointment. The struggle may be protract- 
ed—he may be compelled to wait for months and even years—a 
thick gloom may overshadow his prospects—all the bright antici- 
pations of youth be apparently blasted—still, he must not despair ; 
these untoward circumstances should inspire him with fresh ardor 
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in his career, and animate him to continued perseverance. Let 
him unfurl his banner within the walls of his office, and rally 
around it with that decision of character and invincible firmness, 
which, setting at defiance all temptation, looks steadily to the goal 
of success: here, while contemplating the busy world, and closely 
observing the practical affairs of life, let him, in obedience to the 
wise precept, know thyself, often look in upon his own thoughts 
and feelings: inspired by the loveliness of virtue, he should so 
mould his affections and so regulate his principles, that he may 
continually practise her precepts; and, with that frugality of time 
which is the great secret of success in life, let him go on augment- 
ing his stock of professional knowledge—making frequent incur- 
sions into the departments of general literature, whose spoils en- 
rich the conqueror without ¢njury to the conquered—and sooner or 
later, a day of sunshine and prosperity, of competency and dis- 
tinction, shall beam in upon him, with an effulgence proportioned 
to the gloom and desolation of the long and cheerless twilight by 
which it was preceded.” 
* Sd * * a * ® 
‘¢A rich and but partially explored region is spread around us, in 

which much is still to be examined and described. We have yet 
scarcely seen the varied and magnificent works of the valley in 
which we live. Upon whom so appropriately devolves the duty of 
displaying its resources, as upon the educated natives of the West. 

Let it no longer be our reproach, that the world is indebted to 
foreign pens and foreign genius, for all that is known of this 
western land. Objects deserving our immediate attention, are 

numerous and elevated in character. p 

‘¢Where can be found a higher theme for the pen of the philo- 

sophic historian, than is presented by that peculiar race which 

once roamed in savage wildness over this vast continent, and, 

within the memory of many here present, built their wigwams 

and strung their bows, on the spot where we are now assembled. 
But he who would seize upon this theme must hasten to the task. 
The power of the ‘pale face’ has driven the Indians from hill to 
hill, and from prairie to prairie; their council fires are almost ex- 
tinguished; their traditions are nearly forgotten; the last echo of 
their war song is but faintly heard along the receding frontier. 
Like the white mist of the morning on their native hills, they are 
melting away, and long, it is feared, before the problem of their 
22 
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origin is solved, the record of their final extinction will have been 


made.”? 
. o . * hearin o 


** Geology, likewise, which displays the formation and wreck of 
worlds, laying bare the evidence of the changes in the physical 
condition of the earth, holds forth its allurements. This sublime 
science carries us back to the night of chaos, when the elements 
were moulded into form and beauty; when the first depositions of 
islands and continents were made; and the various strata of rocks 
were formed into shape and character. The geological phenomena 
of this valley have been but partially observed. The various 
kinds of rock, the diluvial and alluvial formations—the fossils— 
the marine remains of the limestone strata—the huge masses of 
granite which lie partly imbedded in the soil—the coal and slate 
deposites—are but a part of the objects presented for examina- 
tion, by this new and interesting science.” 

* * * * * o * 

** And is the field of our labors bounded by the physical sci- 
ences?—Have we no subjects for the painter? the historian? the 
novelist? the bard? Is nature in the West too tame for the ge- 
nius of poetry and painting? I might point you to the grand and 
rugged aspect of the Kenhawa, where it leaps from the mountains 
of Virginia—to the wild and picturesque falls of the Miami—to 
the beautiful and magnificent cascade of St. Anthony—to the 
placid Ohio, rolling its silver tide, foaming beneath its countless 
steamboats, from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi—to the chain 
of beautiful lakes that stretches along our northern boundary—to 
the vast savannahs of the Illinois and the Arkansas—to the rich 
luxuriance of our forest foliage in spring, and its gorgeous hues in 
autumn—to the ‘trailing clouds of glory’ that beautify our Italian 
skies—as presenting noble subjects for the pen and the pencil of 
genius.” 

* co * * * * * 

“And are there no distinctive features in our population? Where 
are the peaceful French colonies of this region, who, amidst the 
influx of Anglo-Americans, have preserved their national charac- 
teristics? Do the manly and impulsive natives of the West pre- 
sent no peculiarities? Is there nothing worthy of being sketched 
in that ceaseless stream from the northern hive, which bids fair to 
extend the ‘universal yankee nation’ even to the shores of the 
Pacific? Where, it may be asked, are the great of the Aborigi- 
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nes—Logan, Little Turtle, and Tecumseh? Where the Indian 
fighter? the squatter of the prairie? the fur-trapper of the Mis- 
souri? Are there no more Mike Finks* on our rivers? no more 
Pete Feathertons* in our woods?—Are the Indian traditions all 
told, and the border legends all sung? These are themes that 
would inspire an Irving or a Cooper: may we not hope, that our 
society enrolls among its members those who are yet destined to 
touch them with a master’s hand ? 

‘There is one other subject, gentlemen, which, amidst. your 
labors for personal distinction, or the advancement of the objects 
of this society, should neither be forgotten nor neglected. The 
literary character of our valley is yet to be formed. Hitherto, a 
few solitary individuals, scattered over this wide region, have 
pursued their intellectual labors without unity among themselves, 
or encouragement from the public. May we not hope that a bet- 
ter state of things is approaching? Literary men are not only 
multiplying in the West, but beginning to act in concert. Insti- 
tutions have been founded, and periodical journals established, 
that must stimulate to literary effort, and preserve and dissemi- 
nate the fruits of literary labor. Those now entering upon the 
stage of action, are destined to exert a powerful influence on the 
intellectual character of the West. Whether that influence shall 
be good or bad, will depend upon circumstances, chiefly within 
our own control. If we think proper to render our literature fee- 
ble in style, and puerile in sentiment—abounding in silly affecta- 
tions and far-fetched conceits, Jet us continue to read and imitate 
only the lighter and more superficial productions of other regions, 
which the steam-press, and the cravings of a morbid appetite, are 
spreading abroad in the land. On the contrary, if we desire to 
have a literature imbued with that vigor and manliness which are 
the uppropriate characteristics of Backwoodsmen—one that. is 
pure, racy, and elevated, the path to be pursued is obvious. We 
must cultivate, diligently, an acquaintance with the ancient clas- 
sics; we must linger around the ‘ well undefiled,’ of English litera- 
ture; and above all, realize that we are under no mental bondage, 
and that we owe no servile literary allegiance to any people. It is 
our duty to consult nature—to contemplate things as they are— 
and, coming to the task with a sagacious observation and chasten- 
ed judgment, to speak and write as we feel and think.. Instead 
of importing transmontane sentiments and opinions, without dis- 
*See the Western Souvenir, for 1829. 
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crimination, to be moulded to the circumstances of this valley, 
our literature should be the result of the political, moral, and phy- 
sical condition of things by which we are surrounded.” 





VANDALIA. 


Vanpauia, the seat of government of the State of Illinois, is 
situated on the western bank of the Kaskaskia River, about 100 
miles, by land, from the junction of that river with the Mississippi, 
and 314 miles from the same point, by the meanders of the river. 
It stands on a high and gently rolling surface, which is elevated 
about 60 feet above the high water of the river. The site of the 
town is remarkably handsome; without being broken, it is sufli- 
ciently uneven to drain itself with rapidity after the heaviest rains, 
and to afford a number of high and commanding points, from 
which the whole may be seen at one view. Around it are many 
beautiful elevations, which command extensive prospects. It is 
surrounded by timber; on the north and west the prairies ap- 
proach its boundaries, and in some places cross the town line; to 
the south is an extensive belt of timber, which skirts the river, and 
on the east, the forest widens, with slight intervals of prairie, to 
a distance of from eight to twelve miles. The surrounding coun- 
try is good, but does not contain so continuous a body of fine land 
as is found in many other parts of the State. But it abounds in 
small tracts, frequently spreading out to several miles in extent, 
of excellent soil; and, upon the whole, this county may be con- 
sidered as affording as great advantages to the farmer as most 
others. ‘The varieties of the oak, hickory, and ash, are the pre- 
dominating timber, in addition to which, an abundance of walnut, 
wild cherry, cotton wood, sycamore, elm, sugar maple, gum, &c. 
are to be found. 

HEALTH. 

The town is decidedly healthy. At its first settlement, it was, 
like all new towns, much afflicted .with disease; but for the last 
eight years, the inhabitants have been as healthy as those of any 
other village in the State. 


POPULATION 
The present number of inhabitants is about 8@0. 
WATER 
Excellent water is obtained in wells, by digging to the depth of 
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about 20 feet; one or two wells, only, have been sunk 40 feet. 
The water is cold, and perfectly pure. There are also some fine 
springs within the limits of the town. 

FUEL. 

Wood is the only fuel used. It costs from 70 cents to one dollar 
per cord, delivered to the consumer. The neighboring hills abound 
in coal of a good quality, but none has yet been found nearer to 
the town than four miles. 

TRADE. 

Nothing is made in this county, as yet, for export, except beef, 
pork, venison hams, and skins, in small quantities. The concourse 
of people occasionally assembled here, and the number of travel- 
lers and emigrants, who pass at all seasons, afford consumption 
for all the surplus produce. 

There are four stores for the retailing of merchandise. . The 
goods are purchased at St. Louis, distant 70 miles; the carriage 
from that place to this, is 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A plain brick edifice for a State-house, intended for temporary 
use, only; a banking-house, of brick; now converted. into public 
offices; and a neat framed church, are all the public buildings. 

BENEVOLENT, RELIGIOUS, AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

The benevolent societies of the State hold their meetings here. 
These are the State Bible Society, Illinois Sunday School Union, 
State Colonization Society, and State Temperance Society. 

A Presbyterian minister is settled here, who preaches statedly, 
and a Methodist circuit preacher comes once in a fortnight. 

There is a school for boys, two schools for girls, and a Sunday 
sch : | 

= is printed here. 

NATIONAL ROAD. 

The national road passes through this place. It has been lo- 
cated from Terre Haute, in Indiana, to Vandalia; the trees have 
been removed from the bed of the road, and the bridges are in 
progress. The distance from Vandalia to the eastern line of this 


“State, by the road, is 90 miles; thence to Terre Haute, 8 miles. 


It is expected that the road will be continued, next year, to St. 
Louis, distant 70 miles west. This road will be of great impor- 
tance to Vandalia, as it will no doubt be the main route which 
will be travelled from St. Louis to the castern States, and by the 
*inigrauts to Ilinois and Missouri. 
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KASKASKIA RIVER. 

This stream is no doubt destined to be one of the most useful in 
the State. It meanders for 400 miles, through rich and flourish- 
ing counties, and has, for that distance, a sufficient depth of water 
to be navigable for steam boats, for six months in the year. In 
high water, there is not a single obstruction in its whole course, 
except such as are created by logs and trees that have fallen into 
it, and collected into rafts or dams. These have been removed as 
far up as 23 miles north of Carlyle, and the river may now be 
navigated to that point. The fall of the river, in a distance of 400 
miles, does not exceed 60 feet, or less than two inches to the mile. 
It may, therefore, be considered in the light of a natural canal; 
and, indeed, it only needs locks and dams to be such in fact. A 
Board of Commissioners, entrusted by the Legislature with the 
expenditure of a small sum of money on this river, remarked as 
follows, in their report: ‘‘'The obstructions, as will be seen by Re- 
port No. 1 of the Commissioners, Messrs. Newsham and White, 
consist chiefly of rafts, or collections of timber, which had become 
fastened in the bed of the stream; of logs and trees which lie in 
the channel; of overhanging ‘trees; and, in a few instances, of 
shoals. The latter present no impediment to navigation in high 
water, and no attempt was made to remove them. ‘The obstruc- 
tions by timber were all carefully removed, or cut in pieces of not 
more than from ten to fourteen feet in length; all leaning timber 
was removed in the same manner, leaving no limbs with forks, and 
no roots that would in the least obstruct navigation, as far as the 
Commissioners proceeded; and the river may now, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, be navigated in high water, from its mouth 
to the distance of 23 miles above Carlyle.” Carlyle is 30 miles 
southwest of Vandalia, by land, and about 100 by the river. 

The Commissioners again remark: ‘‘By adverting to the de- 
tails herewith submitted, it will be seen, that building stone, and 
beds of limestone and stone coal, are found at several points on 
this river; and that there are also a number of excellent. seats for 
water works. In the whole distance authorized to be improved, 
the timber is fine and abundant. Should the legislature, there- 
fore, think it advisable to continue the improvement, so as to con- 
vert this stream into a slack-water navigation, by the erection of 
dams or otherwise, there is but little doubt that the sale of water 
privileges, could they be secured to the State, would afford an 
ample fund for that purpose; while the abundance of coal, timber 
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and limestone, would afford all the necessary materials. The plan 
acted upon by this Board, only contemplates the navigation of the 
river in high water; but the Board is decidedly of opinion, that it 
can be rendered navigable at all seasons, in the manner suggested, 
with little cost to the State.” 

‘‘In adverting to the importance of this work, the Board will 
only remark, that this river, throughout a course of about 350 
miles, passes through some of the most fertile parts of our State; 
and that if it be made navigable from Shelbyville [40 miles north 
of Vandalia, by land, ] to its mouth, an outlet will be afforded from 
the centre of our county to its southern boundary, which will im- 
mediately benefit about fifteen counties. This navigation will be 
crossed, at the seat of government, by the national road, now 
constructing, and the communication with the capital of the State 
will thus be facilitated in several directions.” 

The towns on the river, are Shelbyville, Vandalia, Carlyle, 
Covington, and Kaskaskia. 

We will add in this place, that the great road leading from ‘Ten- 
nessee and the lower parts of Kentucky, and passing through the 
whole length of the State, from southeast to northwest, passes 
through this place, Springfield, and Peoria, to Galena. A large 
portion of this travel now passes, by another route, through Car- 
lyle; but the erection of a free bridge at this place, for the na- 
tional road, will inevitably throw the travelling which now goes by 
the other road, to the same point. 

Vandalia will therefore be, always, a central point of much im- 
portance, easily accessible from various directions, and a place of 
active business. 

: MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

There is a valuable water grist and saw mill at this place; and 
a steam grist and saw mill is about to be erected, and will be in 
operation early next spring. 

The building materials chiefly used, are brick and wood. The 
clay for the former is of an excellent quality, but has not hereto- 
fore been well manufactured. Building stone can be had, at a 
distance of four or five miles. The kinds of plank chiefly used, 
are oak, ash, and walnut. The prices of plank vary from $1 50 
per 100 feet, to $2 50, according to the kind and quality; the 
average price may be fairly stated at $2 00. The frames of 
houses are of hewn oak timber, and the cost very low. Lime is 
burnt in severa! places in the neighborhood; but it is net good. 
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The best lime is brought from St. Louis, where it costs from 8 to 
12 cents per bushel. 

The usual prices of provisions are as follows: beef $1 75 to 
2 50 per 100 lbs.; pork $2 00 to 2 50; venison hams 25 cents 
per pair; turkeys 12 1-2 cents apiece; chickens 75 cents to $1 00 
per dozen; butter from 61-4 cents to 15 cents per pound; eggs 
from 6 14 to 121-2 cents per dozen; honey 50 cents per gallon; 
honey in the comb 6 1-4 to 12 1-2 cents per ‘pound; prairie fowls 
50 te 75 cents per dozen; flour $2 00 to 2 50 per 100 Ibs.; corn 
mea! 25 to 37 1-2 cents per bushel; lard 6 1-4 to 12 1-2 cents per Ib. ; 
tallow 6 1-4 cents per lb.; potatoes 15 to 25 cents per bushel; 
sweet potatoes 50 cents per bushel; turnips 12 1-2 to 25 cents per 
bushel; cabbages $1 00 per 100; apples 50 cents per bushel; 
dried apples $1 50 to 2 00 per bushel; dried peaches $2 00 to 
2 50 per bushel. The prices of provisions are higher at this time; 
our object is to state the usual prices. 

Vandalia is the seat of justice for Fayette county. It is incor- 
porated under an act of the General Assembly, and its affairs are 
managed by a board of five'trustees, elected annually by the in- 
habitants. 

The professional men resident here, are one clergyman, three 
physicians, and four lawyers. 





(G> If gentlemen in the different towns, villages, or counties in 
this State, would furnish us with descriptions of them, somewhat 
on the above plan, it would afford us pleasure to publish them, 
and the whole State would derive great advantage from such an 
exposition of its true character. We should consider it asa great 
favor, to be furnished with such statistieS; but as it is important 
that they should be authentic, we shall, in all cases, require that 
the name of the writer be given to us, or else that such communi- 
cations shall be forwarded by some person who is known to us, 
and who will vouch for their accuracy. 
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Reform. 


FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
REFORM. 


AN opinion has of late been advanced, on very high authority, 
that the action of governments is becoming less important, and 
that of individuals more so. We suspect thisisanerror. It would 
perhaps be nearer the truth to say, that the agency of individuals 
tn the government is becoming less important, and that of the com- 
munity more so. Governments are becoming more popular; pub- 
lic opinion is gaining more strength. Less therefore depends, in 
any form of government, on the caprices of the individuals who 
compose it, and a greater deference is required from the governors 
to the wishes and opinions of the subjects of their government. 
But, for this very reason, and after these conditions have been 
complied with, government is not weaker, but stronger. It has 
gained, by all the force of that public opinion, which has been 
gratified by the mode in which the government is constituted and 
carried on. It is strong, because it is popular, and as long as it is 
popular; stronger than a government, nominally more absolute, 
exerted over a discontented and disaffected community. 

No government is so strong as a party,; we mean, no where is 
the will of a government obeyed so implicitly, as the will of the 
recognized organs of a well-drilled party. A republican govern- 
ment, within its sphere, is more powerful than a monarchy. 
General Jackson has much more personal power than Charles X. 
who, after the round of official observance was gone through— 
after the courtiers had bowed, and the guards had presented 
arms—had really no power at all. 

But it has become necessary to governments, to act in conformi- 
ty with the interests and opinions of the people. This is the 
great change, which has taken place, and is still proceeding. This 
is the great reform bill of the age, introduced not by kings and 
ministers, but by those mighty causes of improvement, which 
have been in action since the revival of letters, but have received 
their greatest development within the last seventy years. 

Governments were formerly organized on the pretence of pro- 
moting the welfare of the people. Some body—certain privileged 
orders—inheriting the power of government from generation to 
generation, were supposed to have a call of Providence to govern; 
and they were consequently presumed to have the disinterested 
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wish to govern, not for their own sakes, but for the good of the 
people. It was further supposed, that the people did not know so 
well what was for their welfare, as these rulers did, who were un- 
derstood to be inspired with supernatural wisdom, to fit them for 
the discharge of their high functions. This was the theory and 
practice of the governments; and to make the state of facts, as 
far as possible, support this theory and practice, the people were 
kept as ignorant as possible, and their interests as far as possible 
identified with the preservation of the ascendancy of the privileged 
orders. There was no public opinion therefore on the part of the 
mass. 

The great vice of the existing governments is, that they are or- 
ganized on the old plan, with much of the old machinery, while 
the state of the world is entirely changed. Education is so com- 
mon, that the great mass of the people in several parts of Europe, 
read, write, and think. Thus they are able to form their own 
opinicns. The prodigious extension of the operations of the 
press, and the great facilities for communication of all kinds, have 
formed, out of this mass of private opinions, a public sentiment of 
uncalculated power. The Romans intersected the world with im- 
perial roads, designed for the march of their armies to the re- 
motest provinces; but the canals and turnpikes, the railroads and 
steamboats of the last century, have proved so many means of 
facilitating the intercourse of the members of the community, and 
giving concentration to their opinions and wishes. 

All governments have undergone and must constantly undergo 
great changes, by the mere force of circumstances. The govern- 
ors, like the governed, are men, subject to the laws of human na- 
ture and the action of social influences. Compare Alexander 
with Peter the Great; each a despot—ruling the same people, and 
with an interval between their reigns of less than a century. Al- 
exander is a polished, benevolent gentleman; Peter the Great an 
enlightened savage. Inthe gradual amelioration of modern so- 
ciety, all its orders and classes have been much improved. The 
ancient ferocity of government has been abated; and the life of 
man, that inexplicable essence—the thing in which a perpetual 
miracle seems wrought before our eyes—life has been raised up 
from its ancient state of worthlessness. If one wished to point 
out the most affecting instance of ancient barbarjty, (and by an- 
tiquity, we mean all time prior to the last century, ) he might well 
fix on the recklessness of human life, which prevailed in all 
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countries, asit still prevails inthe East. It is shocking to see with 
what levity eminent individuals, on the slightest turn of affairs, 
were led to the scaffold, and sanguinary laws enforced on thou- 
sands of the humbler ranks of the community. 

But the great difficulty in Europe is, that, except these changes, 
insensibly produced by events and not implying the necessary 
modification of the great institutions of government, no improve- 
ment can take place, but in the way of revolution. The privi- 
leged orders constantly fear, that a change proposed will go too 
far, or they affect this fear, and the privileges of their order are, 
in some cases, themselves the evil to be reformed. ‘Thus it is with 
the Reform in England. It is opposed by the aristocratic party, 
not so much from incurable aversion to the measure itself, as 
from a just fear of its natural consequences. ‘The radical party, 
where they advocate it, do so, not because it goes far enough, but 
because they regard it as a pledge of more thorough change. 
While the reforming aristocracy defend it on a ground, which ren- 
ders it justly suspicious to the friends of liberal institutions, viz: 
that it will strengthen and not subvert the existing aristocracy of 
Great Britain. 

Now, an artificial, privileged, and hereditary aristocracy is an 
institution altogether at war with all the notions of natural law and 
of human nature, which, originating with the theoretical writers of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, have grown in our day 
into common place. ‘There is no true aristocracy but that of per- 
sonal qualities of mind, body, and fortune. ‘The two first cannot 
be transmitted; the latter can be transmitted only to a limited de 
gree, under the direct patronage of the law; and the spirit of the 
age tends strongly to counteract such legislation. This being the 
case, the controlling power exercised by the heads of the aristo- 
cracy in former times, over all the other members of the state, 
cannot possibly be tolerated in communities, where this aristocracy 
is in no respect discriminated from the mass of well educated citi- 
zens around them. 

We see this in France. Notwithstanding the recency of their 
revolution, and the tremendous evils which it inflicted on all orders 
of the community—evils, as it would seem, which would make 
the word revolution inauspicious in the ears of Frenchmen for 
centuries to come, and lead them to connect every idea of political 
and social happiness with the stability of existing things—we yet see 
an overwhelming majority of the deputies voting down the heredi- 
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tary peerage. These deputies are not the mob, nor the representa- 
tives of a mob. It is not the canaille of Paris, which has decided 
against a hereditary House of Peers; but it is the intelligent, the 
well-educated, influential members of the community, chosen on 
a system of elections by no means extremely popular, and repre- 
senting beyond doubt the sense of the soundest part of the French 
people. 

At present, in France, it seems they do not think it wise to go 
farther. In framing the American Constitution, the happy cir- 
cumstance that the colonies had, from their infancy, been free 
from a hereditary aristocracy, prevented its being thought of as 
an element of the new governments. The incongruity of such an 
institution with the improved character of the age was felt too 
strongly, to admit its being thought of for a moment, and merely 
in consequence of the fact that it did not previously exist in our 
society. But will the mere fact that this institution has nominally 
existed, though with constantly diminishing personal influence, in 
England, be considered as a sufficient reason for perpetuating it, 
as a part of a constitutional government, in defiance of all princi- 
ples of polity, and in opposition to the feelings and prejudices of 
the people? In fact there can be no constitution, properly so 
called, that is not founded professedly and substantially on a re- 
ference to the popular will. All the rest is military usurpation. 
The Roman emperors felt this so strongly, that they did not dare 
to throw off the republican forms. ‘They passed through the dig- 
nities of the republic, the tribuneship, and consulate themselves, 
interchanging occasionally with their horses. In modern times, 
the horse-guards are not formally chosen to high offices of state, 
but they discharge its most important functions. Can such a state 
of things be called a constitutional government? . It is a mitigated 
military despotism, resting at last on the exhibition and applica- 
tion of force. An enlightened public sentiment may impose con- 
siderable restraints on the exclusive and selfish spirit inherent in 
all bodies possessing a monopoly. If there be an intermixture of 
democratic institutions—an elective House of Commons for in- 
stance—still greater force may be given to this public sentiment. 
But while the aristocratic principle remains in foree, the result of 
the intermixture will be the constant recurrence of distressing 


collisions. ¢ 
This grand arcanum of a mixed government is likely to turn out 
a great delusion. Mixture of what? Of the interests of the 
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people with something that is not of their interests? Of the will 
of the people with something which is not of their will? Of ia- 
stitutions in accordance with their feelings and institutions not in 
accordance with their feelings? If this is the mixture of the 
British government, it may indeed be a wonder that it has lasted 
so long; but it is a greater wonder that it should have bees laud- 
ed for its wisdom. But it may be said in simpler language, that 
it is a mixture of king, lords, and commons. But-the lords have 
been reduced by the force of circumstances, and the gradual 
change of things, to the condition of the commons. They are 
part and parcel of the commons. ‘The king, having lost the di- 
vine right, is also no more than a man—that is, a commoner. 
There is therefore in reality nothing to mix. But in compliance 
with certain antiquated forms, the present British Constitution se- 
lects one family, by the chance of birth, and clothes it with royal 
attributes. It selects the heads of three or four hundred other 
families by the same chance, and gives them a controlling power 
in the legislation of the country; and leaves these four hundred 
and one men to struggle against their fellow-men. And this is 
called a mixed government. But the only mixture in it is that of 
popular will with the lottery of birth. It is a mixture of chance 
and choice. 

Now, who wills this mixture? Who orders, constitutes, and 
upholds it? It is not of divine right—that is abandoned. So then 
itis man. It is British men, who wish this heterogeneous mix- 
ture. Quere de hoc. We doubt the fact. It is absurd, impossi- 
ble. It will not bear discussion. Such a mixture can be sup- 
ported by nothing but force, disguised or open. It is suicidal, 
and self-contradictory. Was it ever heard of, that intelligent men 
should, in grave and vital matters, wish their serious deliberations 
and conclusions to be balanced and mixed up with a reference to 
chance of any kind? 

We suppose it must be considered as about an equal chance— 
in the most favorable supposition—that the privileged orders, on 
any given subject, should think with or against the people. heir 
concurrence might, therefore, as well be made to depend on the 
cast of the dice, as be ascertained in any other-way. Now sup- 
pose, after the House of Commons have passed a bill—the reform 
bill for instance—instead of sending it to the Peers for concur- 
rence, they should agree to draw lots, or cast the dice whether it 
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should become a law or not. What sort of a government would 
that be? And how much better is the present mizture ? 

There is another thing that deserves consideration. It is the 
standing reproach of republics in general, and of the American 
republic in particular, that they are fluctuating and open to con- 
tinual change. As far as the United States are concerned, this 
reproach is certainly thus far unfounded.. Our Union is composed 
of numerous independent commonwealths, each with its own con- 
stitution, and is itself organized under the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. In every one of these constitutions, (we believe in 
every one, certainly in those of the most important states, ) there 
is incorporated the conservative principle, by which changes of 
the constitution are required to be made with great deliberation, 
and in such a manner as to preclude the possibility of frequent 
and unadvised alterations. In point of fact, although several of 
the states have once, since their constitutional history began, in- 
stituted formal revisions of their constitutions, introducing what 
have been considered at the time important amendments, yet has 
there been no change in any of these republics, which, to a stran- 
ger, taking a general view of the subject, would be deemed essen- 
tial, or just ground for a charge of fluctuation. Thus, within ten 
years, Massachusetts, New-York, and Virginia have revised their 
constitutions. It is doubtful if any practical change, in the mode 
in which the government is administered, has resulted from either 
revision; certainly not from the two first named. At the same 
time, the process is attended with such difficulty, that once in half 
a century, judging from experience, is quite as often as the public 
mind ean be wrought up to its adoption. And yet it should be 
considered, that, without being justly obnoxious to the charge of 
fluctuation, it was to be expected, that so many new states, coming 
out of a protracted revolutionary war, and constructing for them- 
selves written constitutions of government, in many respects 
wholly novel in their principles, should, on the first essay, fall 
upon experiments that would fail in their farther prosecution. 
This was the rather to be expected, as the community itself—the 
people over whom the constitutions were established—was in a 
constantly changing condition, and placed successively in new and 
unexpected political relations. In the present constitution of the 
United States, now about forty-four years old, no practical change 
has been made. It is true the change in the mode of electing the 
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President, substituting separate ballots for President and Vice- 
President, instead of a joint ballot for two persons, of whom the 
highest was to be the President, and the next Vice-President, is, 
on paper, a considerable change. But it has been, we think, justly 
stated, that the same individuals that have been chosen to our 
Chief Magistracy, since 1789, would have been chosen, had the 
change not been made, or had the constitution, in this respect, 
contained from the first the provisions introduced into it by the 
amendment. The entire constitution of 1789 is, we must admit, 
a change of vital character, from the confederation which preceded 
it. But it is surely not a change of a revolutionary and disor- 
ganizing character. Jt was an improving, a consolidating change. 
A change from weakness to strength, and from confusion to order. 
And now so evident is the tendency of our written constitution to 
permanence, that the friends of reform in and out of Parliament 
in Great Britain, have been warned not-to forget, that the British 
constitution is destitute of that conservative principle, which exists 
in the constitution of the United States. 

But there is no virtue in mere technical principles of conserva- 
tion. In itself, the provision that no amendment-shall be made in 
the constitution of the United States, till it has been approved by 
two-thirds of Congress and three-fourths of the states, would be 
of no avail, were not the foundations of the system laid in prin- 
ciples purely popular. The constitution begins by recognizing 
the equal rights of the people, and is but an efficient mode of col- 
lecting and giving constant expression to their will. There is, 
therefore, no occasion for those great changes, which are from time 
to time required in the governments of Europe, to fit the anti- 
quated machinery of the feudal system to the wants of modern 
society. Beginning with a liberal organization of government, 
our pure representative system provides an unerring mode of 
keeping the legislation of the country in constant harmony with 
public opinion. The steady and insensible change, required by 
the change of circumstances, is silently and peacefully made. 
Abuses are not allowed to root themselves. If we may so express 
it, a gentle and constitutional revolution is perpetually going on, 
as healthful to the body politic, as violent revolutions, at long in- 
tervals, are disastrous. 

In order to get the British constitution into a safe and perma- 
nent state, it is probably necessary, if we may be excused the 
plagiarism from Mrs. Glass, that they should first have a consti- 
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tution; that is, an authentic charter of government, to which the 
people have deliberately given their assent. Many very impor- 
tant institutions in England—integral portions of their constitu- 
tion co called—seem to have no foundation in law, and to rest on 
mere sufferance. Thus the vote of the spiritual lords in the House 
of Peers. We do not recollect, and cannot now take time to find 
out, whether the number of bishops is determined by any law in 
Great Britain, nor whether the suppression of the convocation as 
an estate of the realm, the suppression of the mitred abbots, and 
the introduction of the bishops into the House of Peers, were ever 
matters of definite enactment. If they were, it was a good while 
ago, under a very different positive and relative state of things. 
There is no authentic instrument constituting the two houses of 
parliament, and they were arranged into something like their ex- 
isting separate organization, in an age, when the lords and com- 
mions—in their comparative importance as elements of the com- 
munity—bore not the least resemblance to their present condition. 
The crown of England was originally a conquest, both in the 
ordinary and legal sense of that word, and has been transmitted 
by inheritance under legal modifications, to the present day. The 
people of England have never given a free, deliberate assent to 
the existing monarchy. There has never been a time, when it 
was an open question. An openquestion? There has never been 
a time, when it could be discussed, without involving the adven- 
turous theorist in the pains and penalties of high treason. The 
consent, which the people of England have given to a government 
of kings, lords, and commons, is substantially the consent which 
a man is very apt to give to any thing offered him, under pain of 
being hanged, drawn, and quartered. 

No permanence, no security against revolution can be hoped 
for, in a system thus vicious in the outset. You may shore it up, 
and surround it with buttresses; but the foundation is insecure. 
Since the American constitutions have set the example—an exam- 
ple which will become every year more imposing, with the con- 
tinued prosperity of this country—it will be impossible to content 
a kindred people with a chaos of traditionary abuses, under the 
name of a constitution. We consider it certain, that in no very 
long time, some means will be provided for organizing, in Great 
Britain, a constituent assembly, either by clothing parliament with 
constituent powers or by a convention specifically organized for 


the purpose. It is impossible to foretell what sort of a government 
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such a convention would offer to the people. But we doubt not it 
would be a republic. Not because we as Americans, think it the 
best, but because, whether best or not in itself, it is the form of 
government, which the people, from the nature of things, if left 
free to choose, will always think the best. 

It will be seen that we assume the probable permanence of our 
own constitutions, and ascribe to this circumstance much of the 
force, which our example is to have, in accelerating the march of 
reform. We know itis a favorite idea with some, that these con- 
stitutions have not been put to the test. But why not? Several 
of them, in their great features, are near two centuries old. It is 
true, till 1775, we were under a colonial superintendence; but we 
do not think the Crown did any thing by way of promoting the 
permanence of our institutions. It neither kept the peace by an 
armed force, nor supplied, by a paternal administration, any sup- 
posed deficiency im the colonial institutions of government. On 
the contrary, we were traversed and embarrassed, at every step, 
by ungracious and unfriendly foreign interference. Since the re- 
volution, we have certainly passed through a series of political 
changes, of a nature adapted to put the stability of our institu- 
tions to the severest test. 

It is sometimes said, that the abundance of vacant land ope- 
rates as the safety valve of our system. Be it so; and we may 
promise ourselves, for centuries, all the security derived from this 
source. - Rapidly as our population increases, it must be centuries 
before North America is full. But it must not be too hastily in- 
ferred, that the strength and efficiency of our forms of govern- 
ment, have been tried only over a very thin population. Massa- 
chusetts has a population of seventy-eight to a square mile. The 
average population of Europe is but sixty-six to the square mile. 
We know that our Massachusetts population is any thing but 
crowded; and the idea that a radically different form of govern- 
ment would be required, if our population should be, like that of 
England, thrice as dense as it is now, will seem to us, on this side 
of the water, the merest chimera. , 

On the whole, we believe that the first leaves only of the hesk 
of revolutions—we had almost said revelations—are opened for 


Europe. God grant, as its successive seals are broken, that dis- 


pensations, not of confusion and bloodshed, but of peace and im- 
provement, may diffuse their blessings over its inhabitants, 
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French Colonization of Algiers. 


FROM THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
FRENCH COLONIZATION OF ALGIERS. 


Tue coast of Algiers is not 140 leagues from Toulon and Mar- 
seilles; a passage which a fleet of ships may accomplish in a week, 
a single merchant vessel in three days, a ship of war in fifty hours, 
and a steam vessel in less than thirty-six. To France, the state 
of Algiers will not be a distant conquest, but a home colony; an- 
other France, and a source of incalculable benefit to the mother 
country. 

The old and thickly peopled countries of Europe, like ancient 
Greece and Rome, require a vent for the excess of population and 
activity created by a long period of civilization; and this relief 
should be sought by a regulated and continuous stream of emigra- 
tion to fertile and thinly-peopled countries. 

Political economists may assert, in well-rounded periods, that 
France ought to maintain twice her present numbers; but it is ob- 
vious to practical men and common sense, that any great increase 
of population could not be sustained without much injury to a 
large and industrious portion of society; nor, indeed, without 
some arbitrary interference with the rights of property. 

National improvement is necessarily slow; France cannot even 
now beneficially employ the numbers and the talent she contains; 
while each successive year brings forward many thousands of 
young men, educated, ardent, and enterprising; seeking eagerly 
for employment, and finding none, because all trades and profes- 
sions are already occupied by numbers, whose competition is 
rapidly reducing their profits to a rate incompatible with adequate 
and permanent support. Official appointments are every where 
sought with increasing avidity, and the want of a more masculine 
occupation compels many active young men to embrace the idle 
alternative of shop-keeping, most departments of which could be 
as well or better filled by women and girls. The learned profes- 
sions superabound with youthful candidates, who, while waiting for 
employment, are obliged to lean upon their friends for support. 
For some years past, manufactures, commerce, and agriculture 
have ceased to yield a fair remuneration for the capital and in- 
cessant labor bestowed upon them; while the supply of home and 
foreign produce and manufactures often exceeds the demand, and 
renders the return of rents and profits precarious and inadequate. 
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The new multitudes seeking beneficial employment are every where 
repulsed, and the consequence is, a general friction and uneasiness 
throughout the frame-work of society. Such is the state, not only 
of France, but of England, Germany, and the Netherlands. This 
immense surplus of population and active industry, imperiously 
demands employment at home, or the medns of passage and es- 
tablishment abroad. ‘The expense of conveying considerable 
numbers to distant colonies, is an insuperable bar to any effectual 
relief, and the old colonies of France are remote and inconsidera- 
ble; while the coast of Barbary, with a healthful climate, a rich 
soil, and a slender population, is at her gates, and offers inex- 
haustible resources. ‘That magnificent country, which extends 
from the Atlantic to the Nile, was the most productive portion of 
the Roman empire, and abounded with flourishing cities, from 
which, so late as the fourth century, 400 bishops were delegated 
to the councils of Africa. 

The portion of Barbary called Algiers, possesses a surface of 
19,000 square leagues; an extent at least equal to that of Italy; 
but with a soil and climate permitting a rapid succession of crops, 
and equal to the support of twice the population of Italy. The 
inhabitants do not exceed 2,500,000, who have long been oppress- 
ed and plundered by a handful of Turks, and their subordinate 
Moorish soldiery. ‘The dominant Turkish force at Algiers has 
not, for a long period, exceeded 12,000 men, but has of late de- 
clined to 6 or 7000, who, under the command of the Dey’s lieu- 
tenants, made an annual excursion in three detachments to plun- 
der, under the name of an annual contribution, the oppressed 
inhabitants of the interior. 

The climate of Algiers, and of Barbary in general, is soft and 
salubrious. In July and August, only, is the temperature op- 
pressively warm, and even then often moderated by northern 
breezes. There are few diseases peculiar to Barbary; it is rarely 
visited by the plague, which is not indigenous, but imported by 
Greek and Turkish vessels from the Levant. The substitution of 
enlightened quarantine regulations for the blind fatalism of the 
Mahometans, would, doubtless, exclude the plague altogether; 
while European habits of cleanliness would banish reptiles and 
vermin from the houses, and the advance of agriculture and civi- 
lization would exterminate the beasts of prey in the interior, as it 
has destroyed the wolves of Great Britain, and the panthers and 
rattle-snakes of New York and Pennsylvania. 
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A happy combination of warmth and humidity, gives a wonder- 
ful degree of size and vigor to the vegetable productions of this 
favored region. Wheat, barley, and Indian corn are abundant. 
The prickly pear abounds in all-directions; and while the tree 
forms an impenetrable hedge, the fruit is nutritious and palatable. 
Vines attain a prodigious height, and run from tree to tree, form- 
ing beautiful arbors; near the root the stem is sometimes as thick 
as a middile-sized olive tree. Pomegranates are three times the 
size of those in Italy; excellent oranges, figs, and chestnuts ripen 
in great quantities; melons, cucumbers, cabbages, lettuces, and 
other. vegetables abound. Olive trees are so numerous and pro- 
ductive, that the export of oil alone would be a source of national 
wealth. The sugar cane flourishes greatly; indigo and cotton 
would thrive abundantly; the oak, the cedar, the cypress, and the 
palm tree attain prodigious size.. Near the coast are woods of 
cork trees, and the acacias yield a valuable gum. In general the 
soil of Barbary is deep, rich, and well watered by the numerous 
streams which run through the beautiful valleys of the Atlas chain 
of mountains, to the Mediterranean, and which afford abundant 
ineans of irrigation. The plain behind the city of Algiers is a 
continuous and extensive garden, containing above 10,000 farms 
and vineyards. ‘The white rose bushes are singularly abundant, 
and yield the valuable essence of otto of roses. 

The useful animals are camels, buffaloes, sheep, cows, goats, 
horses, asses, and inules: while boars and many other species of 
game are abundant. ‘I'he bees deposite large quantities of honey 
in the rocks and trees; sea and river fish and turtles abound. 

The art of mining is little understood; but there are stores of 
iron, copper, lead, tin, sulphur, gypsum, lime-stonc, fine clays, 
and prodigious quantities of rock and sea salt. 


FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


A GUIDE FOR EMIGRANTS, 
Containing Sketches of Illinois, Missouri, and the adjacent parts. 
By J. M. Peck, of Rock Spring, Mlinois. 


‘Tus volume is a sort of manual for the emigrant, and contains 
much valuable information for the Eastern stranger who may be 
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seeking a more congenial climate, a relief for misfortune, or a re- 
treat for agricultural indolence, in the rich prairies of the West. 
The work is principally devoted to the state of [linois, and is 
compiled—in a manner more satisfactory to the traveller than the 
scholar—from the writings of Flint, Hall, Beck, Darby, and others, 
with many calculations, directions, and reflections, derived from 
the experience of the author himself. We should recommend it 
without hesitation to any persons who may be seeking a new ‘‘lo- 
cation,” as the phrase is, as calculated to assist their search for a 
farm, and containing good advice relative to the cultivation of the 
land, and their intercourse with the people. Whatever their own 
modesty may induce them to suppose, and notwithstanding the 
settlement of Ohio, we believe that since the people of the West- 
ern States themselves began to move, the Yankees are not the 
best emigrants. They are such a peculiar peopie, that when the 
colonies—for they generally migrate in colonies—have made 
their settlement among a people equally peculiar and equally ob- 
stinate, they find it difficult toamalgamate. People whoare tired 
of New England, would do well to take Mr. Peck’s book for a 
guide, and go to the ‘*Congress lands” of Illinois in single fami- 
lies. If they cannot succeed there, it may be taken for granted 
that they will not any where; and there can be no objection to 
their joining even the wild crusade to the mouth of the Columbia. 

The New Englander will probably read the annexed extract 
with a smile of incredulity at the enthusiasm of the writer; but 
a comparison of official documents, especially the census, will 
convince him of the possibility of the prediction it contains; and 
a single ride from Louisville to St. Louis, will also remove all 
doubts about the probabilities of the case; and it may be true 
without depopulating New England. 

‘‘ Probably there is no portion of the globe, of equal extent, that 
contains as much soil fit for cultivation, and which is capable of 
sustaining and supplying with all the necessaries and convenien- 
ces, and most of the luxuries of life, so dense a population as this 
great Valley. Deducting one third of its surface for water and 


' desert, which is a very liberal allowance, and there remains 


$66,667 square miles, or 554,666,880 acres of arable land. 

‘Let it become as populous as Massachusetts, which contains 
610,014 inhabitants on an area of 7,800 square miles, or seventy- 
eight to every 610 acres, and the population of this immense re- 


zion will amount to 67,600,000. ‘The child is now born which 
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will live to see this result. Suppose its population to become 
equally dense with England, including Wales, which contains 207 
to the square mile, and its numbers will amount to 179,400,000. 
But let it become equal to the Netherlands, the most populous 
country on the globe, containing 230 to the square mile, and the 
Valley of the Mississippi teems with a population of 200,000,000, 
a result which may be had in the same time that New England 
has been gathering its 2,000,000. What reflections ought this view 
to present to the patriot, the philanthropist, and the Christian!” 

In the description of the animals of the West, we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

‘*The Gopher is a nondescript, and a singular little animal, about 
the size of a squirrel. It burrows in the ground, is seldom seen, 
but its works make it known. It labors during the night, in digging 
subterranean passages in the rich soil of the prairies, and throws 
up hillocks of fresh earth, within a few feet distance from each 
other, and from twelve to eighteen inches in height. I have seen 
a dozen of these hillocks, the production of one night’s labor, 
and apparently from a single gopher. The passages are formed 
in such a labyrinth, that rt is a difficult matter to find the animal 
by digging.” 

That the Gopher is a nondescript no one will dispute; it is in- 
deed seldom seen, and although one would suppese from this de- 
scription that the author had inspected the animal, yet we shall 
venture to say that he knows it only by the works of which he 
speaks. Mr. Flint describes it as a “‘species of mole” ‘of ceru- 
lean color,” with a pouch on each side of the jaw, to carry dirt; 
but he does not intimate that he has ever seen one, nor do we 
know that any of the many western historians have been so for- 
tunate as to discover the animal before describing it; and the 
nearest approach we have been able to make towards certainty, 
after wondering over many of their mounds, is the word of a friend 
in Illinois, who was told by a neighbor that his father had seen a 
hunter, who had the skeleton of a Gopher. ‘This is the strongest 
evidence we have of its existence, although its works, under the 
different names of Gopher and Salamander, are found all over the 


southern and western prairies. 








Poetry.— The Mississippi. 













































FOR THE ILLINOIS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
: THE MISSISSIPPI. 


In wilds unsung, its birth, 
Where storms moan strangely through the woods sublime! 
4 Thence vatious regions through, image of Time, 
; This mightiest stream of Earth, 

Flows to the swelling deep! 

In eddying course its boiling waters roll, 

Spurn at their goal the Atlantic’s wide control, 
And onward grandly sweep. 


Thus, like a giant, forth 
It runs its race unto the ocean's waves; 
Yet scenes as bright as fairy land it laves, 
Stretching from south to north. 


There, through the orange groves, 
Whence villas robed in rural beauty peep ! 
There, when the night-winds break the rose’s sleep, 
The lover pensive roves, 
Studies its turbid streams, 
j And, restless, sadly deems their seeming rage 
The faithful picture of his own heart’s page, 
‘ Scann'd by the moon's pale beams. 
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And proudly here, along 
‘The prairie, mantled in its living green, 
; It onward winds—where mocking birds are seen, 
And heard their various song. 


All reckless, too, their strains, 
Though, lo! the mounds funereal !—buried there, 
The relics rest, perchance, of tribes that were 
Once tenants of these plains !— 
Their mystery sublime 
Hath often thrill’d my beart, the while I’ve gazed, 
Until with racking thought my mind was crazed, 
Searching the olden time. 
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On through the past when borne, 
Chilled is the spirit with the thoughts that brood 
Upon the strange, the dreary solitude, 
; In which this stream rolled on! 


But now is heard the sound 
Of rustic toil: the freeman’s log-hut’s seen, 
a Set in the fringing forest's deeper green, 
That skirts each prairie round ; 

And busy towns, with domes 
Are glittering brightly in the sunny light; 
While falls the red chief ‘neath the white man's might, 
Or farther westward roams. 
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Poctry.—Untold Feelings. 


Steamboats, like genii, fly, 
As if by magic, up the adverse streams ; 
And eloquent each cheerful face proclaims, 
The land of Liberty ! 


CLIFFORD. 


Si. Louis. 
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UNTOLD FEELINGS. 


Where the wizzard-power to shew, 
What may cause the tear to flow! 
What may wake the passing sigh, 
Pale the cheek, and dim the eye! 
There are chords in many a breast 
Too sacred to be rudely press’d, 
Which thrill to memory’s touch alone, 
Telling of blissful hours by-gone ; 

A silly jest, acareless word, 

A simple sound, a singing bird, 

A falling leaf, the time of year, 

May wake the sigh, or start the tear. 
Then hallow’ d be the hidden feeling, 
When the tear is softly stealing ; 

Let no cold observance tell 

Where the limpid offering fell ; 

‘To all it is not given to know 

The balm of comfort to bestow ; 

Nor all have power to understand 
Emotions swelling o’er command. 
Mark not the sigh, then, deep as low, 
Mark not the marbled cheek and brow, 
But let the tear in silence flow 

O’er still remember’d joy or woe— 
A bless’d relief, in mercy given— 


A balmy fount, whose spring is heaven. 
MOINA. 


St. Louis. 
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